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164 Booh Reviews m. v. h. b. 

Prisoners of the great war. Authoritative statement of conditions in the 
prison camps of Germany. By Carl P. Dennett, American Eed 
Cross deputy commissioner to Switzerland. (New York : Houghton 
Mifflin company, 1919. 236 p. $1.50) 
This book was written by a member of the American Eed Cross mis- 
sion in Switzerland charged with the care of the interests of American 
prisoners of war. It shows signs of having been written in haste, is 
unindexed, and is a compilation rather than a digested book. It is, 
nevertheless, interesting. The lover of adventure will find passing in- 
terest in the long narratives of escapes, and in the account of the German 
"dictaphone hotels" designed to elicit military information from the 
unguarded conversation of prisoners. Others will be interested in the 
mission's remarkable achievement of its purpose. The Red Cross not 
only traced down and communicated with all American prisoners, but 
it also supplied them with a weekly ration, with clothing, toilet articles, 
money, and the means of recreation; it even maintained in the various 
German prison camps supplies of food and clothing for distribution by 
committees of prisoners to newly arrived prisoners. Through returned 
prisoners and neutral diplomatic agents it kept vigilant watch for 
abuses, and was quick to demand their reform. 

The book was written but a few weeks after the armistice, and bears 
the marks of strong feeling. Mr. Dennett believes that the large num- 
ber of German civilians interned in the United States and of German 
prisoners of war in the hands of the American expeditionary forces 
insured to the comparatively few Americans in captivity the good treat- 
ment they enjoyed. The German war ministry regarded the clothing 
and shoes of prisoners as war booty; and German soldiers or civilians 
sometimes robbed prisoners of shoes, clothing, and valuables, or plun- 
dered packages sent to them. Yet Americans did not suffer so much as 
did prisoners of other nations from the abuse of working commands, not 
subject to neutral inspection, in which prisoners were often maltreated 
by guards or civilians. Of the treatment of the prisoners of other 
nations, Mr. Dennett draws a black picture. Prisoners were employed 
on military works under fire. Russian, Roumanian, and Italian prisoners 
especially, since their governments paid less attention to them, were 
abused, and starved on the insufficient German prisoner ration. These 
conclusions Mr. Dennett bases on evidence given by allied prisoners en 
route through Switzerland for repatriation. In a final estimate of Ger- 
man; treatment of prisoners of war his book must be considered im- 
portant, but naturally it cannot be considered conclusive. 



